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SUNDAY-SCHOOL BENEVOLENCE. 



There are few, if any, Sunday schools in which the pupils 
are not asked to contribute money for one or more purposes, 

especially for the purchase of lesson helps, and for 
Education in the other necessary matters of Sunday-school 
in the Sunday administration. In some schools an attempt is 
School made to systematize the various collections by a 

double system of envelopes, one of which is used 
for money devoted to the expenses of the school, and the other 
for benevolence. In most schools, however, the money is con- 
tributed by the pupils conventionally, with little or no knowl- 
edge of the purpose to which it is appropriated. As a result the 
sum is small, and whatever educational power might belong to 
the custom is lost. 

In reality, the giving of money in the Sunday school fulfils 
its proper function only when it is regarded as a part of the 
educational work of the school. Not that the training in 
benevolence finds its ultimate aim in its reflex influence on the 
giver ; this would be to convert benevolence itself into a subtle 
and refined selfishness. But inasmuch as the spirit of genuine, 
outgoing benevolence must itself be cultivated, and inasmuch as 
the Sunday school has for its object the training of the pupils 
in Christian character, it is fitting that all the giving in the 
Sunday school should have as a part of its aim the creation and 
development of this spirit. For a child to give money merely 
because a parent has given him a cent or two for the purpose 
is almost as bad as not to give at all. In fact, it may be even 
worse, for often it becomes a subject of ridicule. 

Regarded as a part of the moral and religious education of a 
child, the benevolence of the Sunday school should first of all be 
benevolence, not contribution exclusively to the expenses of the 
school. Of course, at this point there is involved the whole 
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matter of the relation of the Sunday school to the church. In 

many places the two are practically independent, if not rivals, 

the pastor and officers of the church having little 
The Expenses 
of a Sunday or n0 con trol over the management of the school. 

School should Such a divorce of the two institutions is unfortunate, 

be Borne by an( j tends to create friction. It is a matter of con- 

THE C HURON 

gratulation that in many churches today the Sunday 
school is regarded as a department of the church, its superintend- 
ent, and perhaps other officers, being elected by the church 
just as the deacons and the trustees are. If once this point of 
view be taken, it is difficult to see why a church should not make 
appropriations for lesson helps and other aids to Sunday-school 
work from the funds of the church itself. Probably this is the 
ideal arrangement, for it makes possible a training of the chil- 
dren in benevolence pure and simple. But in most churches the 
financial question is one of importance, and even though the 
Sunday school be regarded as a department of the church, and 
under the religious direction of the church officers, it will be 
expected to meet a portion of its expenses. Yet even in such a 
case it is possible for the matter to be treated in a pedagogical 
way, and not left to the inertia of mere custom. 

As a part, then, of the moral and religious training of the 

child, the benevolence of the Sunday school should cultivate 

genuine, unselfish, thoughtful giving. This involves 

How to Awaken the giving of that which has real value in the eyes 

Objects of ° f the giver ' interest in the persons affected by 

Benevolence the g' rt > and > in due time, an intelligent choice 
among various objects of benevolence. It is a great 
mistake to train a child in habits of perfunctory and thought- 
less giving. The charity that consists in giving away old clothes 
and toys which the child no longer needs or cares for, to persons 
of whom he knows nothing and in whom he feels no interest, 
has little value to the recipient and is almost wholly destitute of 
educational value for the giver. It may even be harmful to both, 
embittering the recipient and producing in the giver a pride and 
self-satisfaction that is as selfish in the child as it is in the adult. 
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The child should be made to have an interest in the object 
to which he is contributing. There are many ways, of course, of 
accomplishing this, but perhaps the most necessary requirement 
is that the object be definite, and so presented to the child as to 
enable him to form a distinct conception of its need of assist- 
ance. There is, of course, a large need for arousing children's 
interest — for example, in the general cause of missions — but the 
surest way of accomplishing this end is not by discussing the 
matter in a broad way, which might very well appeal to men and 
women, but in the presentation of a certain definite field, or, 
better still, of a certain definite school or church or worker. 
Some schools, for example, have very little difficulty in support- 
ing a native preacher in some foreign field. Other schools send 
specific sums to certain specific schools for certain definite 
purposes. It makes little difference what the object is, provided 
that its needs are so definitely stated that the pupils are aroused 
to the sense of need and to a desire to help. 

But interest is, after all, but one element in the education in 
benevolence. As the child grows into maturity, he will find 

that the great need in charitable work is a rational 

Training in choice as to what he shall help. The habit of 

abits of making such choice, and not trusting to a momen- 

Benevolence tary impulse, is one which should be cultivated in 

the child from the moment when he begins to give, 
and probably the most effectual way of inducing such a habit is 
for the person who has the benevolence of the Sunday school in 
charge to present to the school two or three objects to which 
the school's contributions can be appropriated, letting the school 
itself decide by a majority of votes as to which object shall 
receive the money. If it be possible, it would be well by a little 
judicious prearrangement to cause a discussion to spring up over 
the various subjects suggested, in order that the arguments for 
each, and the relative importance and need of each, may be 
definitely understood by the members of the school before vot- 
ing. In fact, simply to have a formal vote in which the children 
on the impulse of the moment decide, under the direction of their 
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elders, is bad. At the very least each subject should be pre- 
sented carefully by some competent person, and the vote taken 
by ballot immediately after the presentation of the proposed 
objects, or the following Sunday. It would be a great mistake 
to think that children will not be interested, and that they will 
vote without having definite reasons. 

But while the child is thus trained to give for objects wholly 
outside the sphere of his own self-interest, parallel with this 

training, it is eminently wise that he should become 
Self-support accustomed to give for other things from which he 

himself derives benefit. If he gives a part of his 
contributions for the purchase of books and papers, and other 
like expenses of the Sunday school itself, this will gradually 
bring home to his mind the fact that the maintenance of the 
Sunday school costs money, and gradually inculcate the prin- 
ciple of self-support, and so prepare him in maturer years to 
take his share in the maintenance and support of the church. 
While every school has its own general system for benevo- 
lence, the following plan may be worth consideration : Divide 

the total amount contributed bv the school into 
Specific , , : 

Suggestions three parts, one part to be used for the expenses of 

the school, the second to be appropriated as a 
whole to some definite object which has been selected by the 
school, and the third portion to be kept as a fund from which 
special appropriations can be made by the school to such various 
objects as may be presented. A special collection for a definite 
object of charity is likely to be the worst sort of education in 
generosity, for it increases the dangerous habit of giving money 
upon the impulse of a moment rather than deliberately. It is 
a great safeguard for the school to have it distinctly understood 
that no object of charity shall be presented to the school with- 
out the consent of the committee having the benevolence in 
charge, and that, even when objects are presented, any aid given 
shall be taken from a definite fund which must be administered 
with some attempt at keeping the proper proportion between 
various objects worthy of support. 
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All this makes it evident that it is impossible to leave the 

administration of benevolence to the haphazard methods of some 

Sunday schools. There should be a committee 

The Adminis- appointed to have the matter in charge, and it will be 

TRATION OF ,, , , . , ...... 

Benevolence we " to nave tne committee or considerable size, in 
order that as many as possible may be interested in 
the matter. Such a committee should see to it, not only that the 
objects among which the school is to choose are carefully pre- 
sented, but also that church festivals, like Christmas, Easter, and 
Children's Day, become new opportunities for awakening a new 
generosity. No Christmas entertainment should omit the con- 
tributions made by children to others, and the committee should 
insist that in such contributions the child should give away that 
which is of value, and not merely that which is spoiled. By the 
testimony of all schools which have adopted it, this feature is the 
most delightful portion of the Christmas entertainment. The 
committee will also see that, after these gifts have been con- 
tributed, a report of how they were distributed should be made 
to the school, and thus the child's sympathies be carried directly to 
the institution or persons to whom he has made the contribution. 

Thus regarded as a part of the educational process and 
administered as a distinct and legitimate department of the 
school, the matter of benevolence will cease to be purely formal, 
and will become as serviceable in the formation of character as 
the study of the lesson itself. 



